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THE YOUNG SKIPPER OF LAKE UCAYGA. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE RESCUED PASSENGER. 


HE stern of the burning canal-boat was 

to windward, so that the flames were 
driven aft over the entrance to the cabin. I 
made fast the cable of the Belle to the bow of 
the burning craft. 
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“Now, Tom, take the wind on your port 
beam, and let her drive as hard as she will.” 

**T see; you want to sling her round.” 

“Yes. Waddie, you and I will help her 
with the oars, for it will be a hard pull to 
swing that heavy canal-boat.” 5 

We took the oars; and, when the Belle came 
up with a jerk, which nearly threw us over- 
board, — for the wind was quite fresh, — we 
strained our muscles at the oars. 

‘Pull, Waddie!” I cried, anxiously, for I 
felt that the safety of the man in the cabin of 
the burning boat depended entirely upon the 
success of our movement. 
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Tom helped Waddie with one hand, while 
he steered with the other. Though the burn- 
ing boat was very long and heavy, it did not 
require much power to turn her; balanced as 
she was on the water. The sails of the Belle 
pulled strong, our efforts at the oars increased 
the force, and we soon had the satisfaction of 
seeing that we were accomplishing our pur- 
pose. As soon as the vessel began to turn, 
her inertia being overcome, the work was 
easy, and we whirled her on her axis like 
a top. 

‘“*Hold on, now!” I shouted, boating my 
oar. ‘She will swing the rest of the way 
without any help. Come about, Tom, and 
run up to her bow before the fire makes it 
too warm there to cast off the cable.” 

*“*Won’t you bring my hatchet out of the 
cook-room, Wolf?” added Tom. 

I brought a small hatchet from the cuddy, 
which Tom used in splitting up his wood. 

The canal-boat continued to swing under the 
impetus we had given her. As soon as she had 
turned into a position so that the wind struck 
her broadside, and carried the flames away 
from the cabin door, we saw a man rush up 
the steps. 

“There he is!” shouted Waddie. 
hand, Tom! Let her drive.” 

**She is driving all she will,” replied Tom. 
‘* Wolf, we won’t wait to untie that cable; just 
chop it off with the hatchet when I luff her 
up.” 

“Help! 


“ Bear a 


Help!” shouted the man on the 
after-deck of the canal-boat. 
‘*We will be there in a minute!” shéuted 


Tom. ‘ Keep cool!” 

“It’s rather a warm place to keep cool in,” 
suggested Waddie. 

** Now, luff up, Tom, and we will get clear 
of the cable.” 

He put the helm hard down, and, as the boat 
came up into the wind, the cable lay across the" 
forward deck of the Belle. With one blow of 
the hatchet I severed it, about thirty feet from 
the bow of the canal-boat, so that Tom lost 
only a small portion of his line. The man on 
deck had seated himself at the extreme end of 
the boat, with his legs hanging over the water, 
in readiness to leap into the lake, if the flames 
were again driven upon him. But the com- 
bustible material seemed to be amidships, 
though the*wood-work was now well kindled, 
and the great volume of the flame was at this 
part of the boat. Tom ran the Belle around 
under the stern of the burning vessel, and I 
fastened the boat-hook to it, as she lost her 
headway. 
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‘“‘ Drop down,” said I to the person above. * 

He- first threw a black leather travelling bag 
upon the forward deck, whose contents rattled 
as though it were filled with old iron. With 
the assistance of Waddie and myself, he came 
down himself, and stepped into the standing- 
room. I picked up his valise, as Tom filled 
away again, in order that it might not be lost 
overboard when the Belle heeled over under 
the pressure of the sails. 

“You came out of a warm place,” said Wad- 
die, asthe stranger seated himself. 

“Not very warm,” he replied. ‘I was in 
the cabin, and there was no fire down there.” 

“* But there would have been very soon.” 

‘*No doubt of that. There are two windows 
in the stern, but, as I cannot swim, I did not 
like to jump out into the water,” continued the 
stranger. ; 

‘You take it very coolly,” said Tom, with a 
grin. 

* I don’t know that I was afraid of anything. 


"I supposed those other canal-boats were close 


by, and as soon as I saw or heard any one, I 
meant to jump into the water, and lé¢t him pick 
me up.” 

““Was there no one with you on board?” 
asked Waddie. 

‘Yes, a whole family; but they were on 
deck when the fire broke out, and had only to 
step on board one of the other boats by her 
side. I have been travelling a great deal 
lately, and I was tired and sleepy; so I lay 
down in a bunk, and went tosleep. When the 
fire broke out, the men yelled, and that waked 
me up. I sprang for the stairs, but a sheet of 
flame lay right over the cabin doors, and I 
couldn't go through. So I shut the doors, 
and went to the windows. I yelled with all my 
might, to let the boatmen know where I was; 
but none of them came near me. Then I tried 
the doors again, and found the fire was blow- 
ing off in another direction.” 

‘That was after we had swung the canal- 
boat around,” interposed Waddie. 

“T did not know what did it,- but when it 
was safe to do so I went on deck.” 

‘¢ How did the boat catch afire?” asked Tom. 

**IT don’t know. There were half a dozen 
barrels on deck, and they smelled like petro- 
leum. Very likely some smoker dropped his 
match into the stuff. I heard something which 
I took to be the bursting of one of the barrels; 
at any rate, they made a jolly fire. But now I 
am out of the scrape, I don’t know that I 
care.” 

‘*It won’t be pleasant for the owner to have 
his property destroyed,” suggested Waddie; 
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and I think none of us were pleased with the 
selfish remark of the stranger. 

The person whom we had rescued from the 
burning boat was a young man, not more than 
twenty-five. He was very well dressed, and I 
judged from his air and manner that he had 
seen the world. He interlarded his narrative 
with much offensive profanity, with which I 
do not care to soil my pages. On the whole, 
he did not produce an agreeable impression 
upon any of us. 

‘* Have you got that man out of the cabin?” 
shouted a man in the boat from the steamer. 

‘*Yes, he is safe,” replied Tom. “ Why 
don’t you bring up your steamer, and put the 
fire out?” 

** No use; we couldn’t put it out now.” 

‘*Haven’t you a fire engine on your tow- 
boat?” I asked. 

**No; it is broke down.” 

I was inclined to agree with the speaker, 
who was the captain of the steamer, that it 
was useless to attempt to extinguish the fire, 
for the canal-boat was now one mass of flame. 
She was drifting rapidly towards the shore, 
and I was afraid she would set the woods on 
fire, for the bushes hung over the bank, so 
.that the flame would be blown directly into 
them. 


** Will you go on board one of those canal- 
boats, sir, or shall we put you on shore?” 
asked Tom, addressing our passenger. 


“I don’t know. I have had about enough 
canal-boat for one day,” he replied, shrugging 
his shoulders. 

**T will do just as you say,” added Tom. 

“Is there any hotel around here?” inquired 
the stranger. 

‘Yes, a first-rate hotel, not far from the 
falls,” added our skipper, pointing in the di- 
rection of the spot. 

‘Then I will go there.” 

“All right,” answered Tom, heading the 
Belle towards the shore. 

“My name is Schleifer,” continued the 
stranger. ‘‘I am a drummer for a hardware 
house in New York.” 

This seemed to be a satisfactory explanation 
to me of the nature of the contents of his trav- 
elling bag, which had rattled like old iron when 
he threw it upon the deck, and which I found, 
when I lifted it, was very heavy. j 

‘*T got into Hitaca too late to take the boat 
down the lake, for I expect to sell some goods 
at the towns below. I had taken all the orders 
I could get in Hitaca a few days before; so I 
had nothing to do, and wanted to get to Mid- 
dleport. I didn’t like the idea of lying around 
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Hitaca till the next morning; so I thought I 
would try a canal-boat, just for the novelty of 
the thing.” 

‘* Well, how did you like it?” asked Waddie. 

“*T liked it well enough till the fire interfered 
with the tranquillity of my dreams; but I did 
not even get singed; so I have no reason to 
complain.” 

By this time the Belle had reached the shore 
at the point off which she had been moored 
before. The burning canal-boat had grounded 
just above us, on a shoal place. As her com- 
bustibles on deck had. been consumed, the 
flames were not so fierce, and did not ‘reach 
the. shore. 

‘*T suppose I’m a lucky dog,” said Schleifer, 
as Tom lowered his sails, having made fast to 
atree onshore. ‘ My life is not insured, and 
it would have been an ugly investment for any 
office half an hour ago.” 

‘““Thank God for preserving your life,” I 
added. 

“‘That’s all very well; but I thank my own 
coolness that I wasn’t fool enough to rush on 
deck, where the fire would have made an end 
of me in a minute and a quarter. Do you 
happen to have any whiskey on board of this 
craft?” 

“‘ Not a drop,” replied Tom, promptly. ‘* We 
haven’t any use for the — and we don’t 
keep it.” 

“‘ They keep it at the hotel — on t they?” 

“‘T suppose they do. I never called for 
any,” added Tom. 

‘* Are you the skipper of this craft?” asked 
Schleifer, in a kind of contemptuous tone. 

“Tam; and the craft is a good deal better 
than the skipper.” 

“That may be; and, if you don’t take any 
whiskey, I should say you were half right, at 
least. I should think, with so much cold 
water under you and all around you, you 
would want a little drop of whiskey, just to 
help keep up an equilibrium, you know.” 

“‘T find that people who take whiskey find it 
the most difficult to keep up an equilibrium.” 

‘Every one to his fancy; but I can’t sell 
goods without a little whiskey. I generally 
carry a pocket pistol in my bag; but it got 
smashed against the hardware, the other day, 
and I’ve been dry ever since.” 

‘‘ That was because you did not keep up the 
equilibrium,” laughed Tom. ‘ What kind of 
hardware do you sell, Mr. Schleifer?” 

** Tron, of course.” 

‘* Pickaxes and crowbars?” . 

“Not exactly. I couldn’t carry samples in 
my bag very well. I think I will try to find 
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that hotel now. Did I understand you to say 
that you were the skipper of this boat?” 

**T have that honor; and I wouldn’t swap it 
off to be governor of the state,” replied Tom. 

‘** Do you keep her to let?” x 

‘* That’s what I keep her for.” 

‘* She is a good-looking boat; but I should 
like her better if she carried a little whiskey on 
board,” said Schleifer. ‘* Haven’t you just a 
thimbleful, say forty drops, in the medicine 
chest?” 

‘** Not the twentieth part of a drop.” 

**How long does it take you to run from 
here down to Cent— down to Middleport? ” 
asked the drummer. 

** That depends on the wind.” 

** Well, as the wind is to-night.” 

**T could fetch it in four hours. 
would be fair after I got by Priam.” 

“Well, skipper, seeing it's you, I will give 
you a five-dollar bill if you will land me in 
Centre—I mean in Middleport.” 

** Well, seeing it’s you, Mr. Schleifer, I won’t 
do it.” 

‘** Not for five dollars?” 

‘*No, nor for ten. My boat is engaged to 
these gentlemen for the rest of the week.” 

** We will let you off, Tom,” whispered 
Waddie. ; 

**T don’t want to be let off.” 

“T have an invitation from Captain Portman 
for Waddie and myself to sleep at his house,” 
I added. 

“Ts thatso? Then I will take him down to 
Centreport for ten dollars.” 

** Middleport,” said Schleifer. 
you five.” 

‘No; nothing short of ten fora night run 
down the lake. I like to sleep a little once in a 
while.” 

After some bickering the drummer agreed to 
give ten dollars for his passage; but he in- 
sisted upon going to the hotel first for a “ drop 
of whiskey.” 


The wind 


“Twill give 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE ENGLISH LORD AND THE DRUMMER. 


* T COULDN'T go to sleep to-night without 
a drop of whiskey, and I must have some,” 

said Schleifer. ‘It won’t take me long to go 
to the hotel.” 

**Do you know the way?” inquired Waddie. 

** No; but I can find it.” 

‘* We are going up that way. We will show 
you the road.” 

‘I don’t need any help. I can snuff a place 
where they sell whiskey. two miles off,” replied 
the commercial gentleman, coarsely. 
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He went on shore, taking his bag with him, 
and made his way up to the road which led to 
the hotel.. Waddie and I walked up to Captain 
Portman’s house; but he was not at home, 
though the servant said he would return soon. 
He had probably gone over to the hotel, which 
he generally visited in the evening. We did 
not care to remain if Captain Portman was not 
at home, and we walked towards the hotel, ex- 
pecting to meet him there. { 

** Why didn’t that fellow go to Middleport in 
the tow-boat, if he wanted to go there?” said 
Waddie, who had taken a strong dislike to 
Tom’s passenger. 

‘*] suppose he was afraid of being blown up, 
or burned up,” I replied. 

‘“‘He did not even take the trouble to thank 
us for saving him from the flames.” 

‘Probably he does not think we saved 
him from anything but a wet jacket,” I sug- 
gested. 

‘‘ Even that is worth acknowledging.” 

‘* These drummers live on brass, and this 
fellow is in the hardware line.” 

‘Waddie! Is that you?” called Tom Wal- 
ton, as he rushed up to us when we came down 
the hill:from Captain Portman’s mansion. 

“Yes, it is I. What's the matter, Tom?” 
asked Waddie. 

‘“*A young woman just came down to the 
boat, and said she wanted to see you very bad,” 
replied Tom, with no little excitement in his 
manner. 

‘*A young woman! Who is she?” 

*‘T haven’t the least idea; but she has a 
nobby look, as I made her out in the dark. 
She wanted you so bad that I told her I would 
try and find you.” 

‘Who can it be?” said Waddie. 

“ Probably Miss Dornwood,” I suggested. 

‘¢ But she would not be out of the hotel at 
this hour in the evening.” 

*¢ Her relations with her guardian were not 
very pleasant, you know,” I added. 

“ Well, we will go down and see her, at any 
rate;” and we walked towards the moorings 
of the Belle. 

“¢ Waddie, you must be very careful,” said I, 
not at all pleased with the complications which 
seemed to be before us. 

“‘ Careful? What do you mean, Wolf?” 

“If Iam not mistaken, the question which 
we attempted to dodge once before this even- 
ing will come up again.” 

“* What's that?” 

“When Mr. — What's his name?” 

‘““Mr. Overton,” added Waddie, supplying 
the name I had forgotten. 

‘“*When Mr. Overton attempted to compel 
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Miss Dornwood to return to the hotel, you 
stepped between him and her. If the bear had 
not made a scene just at that moment, there 
might have been a quarrel between you and 
the guardian.” ; 

‘You are too cautious, Wolf. I wouldn't stand 
by and see him abuse the young lady. Why, 
Captain Portman said he should interfere, and 
take the responsibility,” protested Waddie. 

‘‘IT would interfere if there were any real 
abuse, Waddie; but I think it is better to wait 
for a pretty strong provocation before you med- 
die with family affairs.” 

“T will be as careful as I can, Wolf; but 
whén I see a young lady persecuted by a erue! 
guardian, it isn’t exactly my style to take it 
coolly.” 

‘““We don’t know anything about the facts 
yet, and you must remember that there are 
two sides to every story.” 

“‘T will try to remember it. But I don’t see 
what she wants with me.” ; 

‘“* Very likely she has had some trouble with 
her guardian, and wants your assistance.” 

“If I can assist her, I shall certainly do so. 
I think that Overton is a brute, whatever his 
relations to the lady may be.” 

By this time we were near the boat, and I 
repeated, in a low tone, my caution to Wad- 
die. I saw that he was very much interested 
in the young lady, and, aware of his impetuous 
character, I was afraid he would be too forward 
in rendering assistance to her. Miss Dorn- 
wood stood upon the shore near the boat. As 
we approached her, I saw that she was very 
much agitated, and I regarded this as alto- 
gether in her favor. 

**Good evening, Miss Dornwood,” 
Waddie. + 

**T do not know what you will think of me,” 
she replied, in trembling tones. ‘I am very 
much alarmed.” 

** What is the matter?” asked Waddie, ina 
tone which was calculated to assure her. 

‘*] wishéd to see you very much, for you 
were so kind to me that I was sure you would 
assist me.” 

‘*T should be very glad to assist you, if it is 
in my power to do so.” 

** You said you had a boat. 
the one.” 

‘Tt is not mine, though we came up the lake 
in it.” 

“Do you know where the town of Ruoara 
is?” asked the young lady, as she glanced 
around her in terror. 

‘““I do, very well indeed. 


said 


I suppose this is 


It is only eight 
miles from my home,” replied Waddie. 
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‘I wish to go there very much,” continued 
she, earnestly. j 

* To-night?” 

“ Yes, to-night — immediately.” 

‘“‘That’s very unfortunate, for the skipper 
has to take a gentleman to Middleport,” re- 
plied Waddie. 

*©O, dear! Whatshall I do?” exclaimed the 
young lady. ‘I must go at once.” 

‘“*Perhaps you can go in the boat with the 
gentleman as far as Middleport, and —” 

‘*Who is the gentleman?” interposed she, 
anxiously. 

*“*T don’t know him. He is a commercial 
agent.” ; 

**T cannot go with a stranger,” said she, 
shaking her head in a very positive manner. 

“Am I not a stranger?” 

‘*No; I learned, after we parted this after- 
noon, that you were the son of a very influen- 
tial gentleman, and you were kind enough to 
step between me and my guardian, when he 
intended to lay his hands upon me.” 

s* Who told you this?” 

**The landlord. He said your friend was 
Captain Penniman; and I was sure, after the 
service you had rendered me, that you would 
again be my friend, and help me to get to 
Ruoara.” 

‘* Won't you sit down in the boat?” added 
Waddie, stepping on board of the Belle. 

‘*No, Ithank you. Ido not wish to meet any 
strangers,” replied Miss Dornwood. ‘I know 
you think I am very bold; but I should not 
have come to you if I had not known who you 
were.” 

“If you will not go with the gentleman, I 
do not see what I can do for you. There is 
no other sail-boat here.” 

‘*T suppose I must return to my prison,” said 
she, bursting into tears. 

“Do not weep,” interposed Waddie, moved 
by her grief. 

“Mr. ‘Wimpleton, I envy the poor man’s 
daughter who is surrounded by good and true 
friends,” sobbed she. ‘I will go back to my 
prison.” 

** What do you mean by your prison?” in- 
quired Waddie. 

‘“*My guardian sent me to my room, and 
then locked me in it. I cannot endure such 
indignities. I am going to leave him. Iam 
going to work for my daily bread in a factory, 
in a shop — anywhere that I can earn enough 
to support me.” 

“Is your situation so desperate as this?” 

‘It is, indeed! If I had no spirit at all, 
perhaps I could endure it.” 
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‘* There comes some one,” interposed Tom 
Walton, who had walked up to the road, as 
soon as he understood the case, in order to 
warn us of the approach of his passenger. 

Without another word, Miss Dornwood fled 
like a frightened fawn in the direction oppo- 
site that in which Schleifer was approaching. 
Waddie, deeply interested in her case, followed 
her, intent upon assisting her to the extent of 
his ability. 

‘There is some one with him,” said Tom, as 
I joined him, half way between the lake and 
the road. 

‘* Perhaps you are to have two passengers,” 
I suggested. 

The drummer and the person who was with 
him halted in the road, and seemed to be en- 
gaged in a very earnest conversation. We 
could not hear a word they said, but it was 
evident that they had not met for the first 
time, and that they were not talking about the 
sale of hardware. It was too dark to see any 
more than the form of Schleifer’s friend. 

“You wait here,” said he, after the conver- 
sation had continued a few moments. 

‘** Hurry up,” replied the other person, whose 
voice seemed to be familiar to me, though I 
could not identify it. 

As the drummer approached, we retreated 
towards the boat. 

‘* Hallo, there, skipper! ” shouted he. 

‘** Are you ready?” asked Tom, as we stopped, 
and waited till he came up. 

“*Tf it’s all the same to you, I won’t go down 
the lake to-night. I meta friend of mine at 
the hotel, and I want to stay with him till 
to-morrow.” 

** All right,” answered Tom. 

“A trade’s a trade. I agreed to give you 
ten dollars for the trip. If you will call it 
five, and not go, I shall be satisfied,” added 
Schleifer. 

**T don’t want any five, if you don’t go,” re- 
plied Tom. ‘TI only want what I earn.” 

**But I am willing to compromise.” 

**T don’tcompromise. We will call it square 
as itis. If you are satisfied, I am.” 

** Well, I shall want your boat another time, 
and I’ll make it right with you then,” added 
.the drummer, as he turned to leave. 

“It’s all right now.” 

‘**That’s lucky for Waddie,” I suggested. 

** Tt works first rate. Now, if Waddie wants 
to take the lady to Ruoara, the boat is all ready.” 

“But where is he?” 

“‘ They haven’t got a great way yet.” 

‘Probably she will go towards the hotel. 
You follow them, Tom, and I will go up this 
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way,” I replied, moving in the direction which 
Schleifer had taken. 

I soon discovered the drummer and _ his 
friend’ walking rapidly towards the hotel. I 
was a little curious to know who the person 
was whose voice had sounded so familiar to 
me, and I quickened my pace, hoping the lights 
in front of the hotel would enable me to obtain 
a clear view of him. I followed them closely; 
but before reaching the hotel, they turned in 
at a road which led to the stable in the rear. 
Before I could come up with them, they had 
seated themselves in alight wagon, which must 
have been ordered before, and drove off. 

** Who are those gentlemen?” I asked of the 
stable-keeper, who stood in the yard with a 
lantern in his hand. 

“One of them I never saw till now; the 
other is stopping at the hotel, and is a big 
gun,” he replied. 

**T know the taller one. Who is the other?” 

* He’s the big gun. He came this morning; 
but no one found out what he was till after 
dinner.” 

** What is he?” 

‘“‘He’s the big gun. He’s an English lord. 
I forget what they call him.” 

“ Lord Palsgrave,” I suggested. 

“That’s the name. He’s a nobby fellow, 
and spreads his dollars with a looseness.” 

“‘ Where is he going now?” 

“To Priam, I reckon. He said he should 
not be back till to-morrow morning; and there 
is to be a big dance there to-night. But I 
wonder he didn’t take the young lady with 
him, who came with his party.” 

I walked round the hotel, in order to inter- 
cept Waddie and Miss Dornwood; but I saw 
nothing of thefh, and I concluded that Tom had 
already overtaken them. After the informa- 
tion I had obtained from the stable-keeper, my 
idea of an English lord was considerably modi- 
fied. He was on good terms with a hardware 
drummer, which did not seem to be exactly 
consistent with his exalted position. But it 
was possible that the drummer was a baron or 
a marquis in disguise, though the clatter of his 
hardware samples did not tend to prove it. 

I continued my walk towards the lake, 
and presently met Waddie and Miss Dorn- 


wood. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.] 


— Att Bry, who travelled in Morocco 
some sixty-five years ago, found it the custom 
there to have as many tables at a meal as _ 
there were kinds of food. Jf 
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CRAOKER’S LUOK. 
BY L. A. B. C. 


“ HEF yer evenin’ Herald; fiver clorck; 
‘full account of the great railroad acci- 
dent. Herald, sir — supplement?” 

‘‘ Give me a Journal, boy.” 

“All sold out; here’s the Herald, latest 
‘dition.” 

Stout gentleman, with heavy gold watch- 
chain and white vest, dropped a couple of 
coins into the hand of the newsboy, who 
slipped them into his capacious pocket, while 
he repeated his cry, — 

‘‘Here’s yer evenin’ Herald; fiver clorck; 
supplement; only two cents.” 

The sound was reéchoed at every street cor- 
ner as far as you could see. 

‘** Most sold out, Cracker?” called a newsboy 
from the opposite side of the street. 

‘*All but two; buy me out, Spider; I want 
to go home this minute.” 

‘* Going to the great auction sale on Beacon 
Street to buy that house, I suppose,” said 
Spider, coming half way to take the two 
papers. 

‘*No, sir; going the other way. My agent 
is out of town, and I must make some heavy 
purchases on Broad Street.” 

Which meant that he must go home and buy 
a loaf at the baker’s, and two cents’ worth of 
milk at the corner grocery. 

Of course the real name of our young friend. 
was not “ Cracker,” but Mike Mulloney. All 
the regular newsboys, had nicknames, and 
Cracker got his one day in Newsboys’ Alley, 
while they were waiting for the last edition of 
the Herald. 

Spider, so called from his long, awkward 
legs and arms, had just performed the latest 
popular song and dance of the negro minstrels, 
with immense applause, and Mike Mulloney, 
ambitious of public favor, mounted an empty 
ink-barrel, and began to harangue the crowd. 

‘* Feller-citizens,” said he, ‘‘if you want to 
get rich, don’t try to be honest. Gentlemen, 
look at me; I came to this ’ere city barefoot 
and ragged; now look at my good clothes.” 
They consisted of a pair of his father’s trou- 
sers, cut down, and a patched shirt, while his 
bare toes stuck through some ragged shoes. 
‘**I didn’t get them by being honest. I was so 
poor, then, feller-citizens, that I hadn’t a cent 
in my pocket; now it's full of ’em.” Here he 
jingled about half a pint of coppers. ‘ But I 
didn’t come honestly by them; no, sir-ee. I 
got "em govermunt contracting. I say, feller- 
citizens, I was so poor that I lived on one 
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cracker a day; now I dine on turtle soup at 
the —” be : 

Whether he was about to say Parker House, 
Revere, or St. James, is still uncertain; for just 
then, two envious fellow-citizens tipped over 
the barrel, and the majestic orator came down 
into the mud, somewhat to the detriment of 
his good clothes. 

There was more truth than fancy in poor 
Mike’s story of one cracker a day; for once, 
when his mother was too sick to work, — and 
she was never strong, — the family were re- 
duced to the extremity of one cracker apiece. 
But, if these newsboys had thought there was 
any truth in it, they never would have dubbed 
their comrade ‘‘ Cracker,” but would sooner 
have made up a purse for him on the spot, 
which he, no doubt, would as promptly have 
flung to the ground. No, they thought the 
tale was as much a fiction as his avowal of 
dishonest gains, for Mike Mulloney had a 
reputation for honesty; whether he deserved 
it or not our story will show. 

As soon as he had sold out to Spider for 
two cents, he started on the run for home, if 
the dark, musty den in a miserable alley out 
of Broad street could be called a home. 

His mother had her head tied up, which in- 
dicated a sick headache, while the freshly- 
ironed clothes of her customers hung about 
the room. OF 

‘“* Ah, Mike, be aisy, my boy,” said Bridget 
Mulloney, as Cracker bounded in, noisily; ‘‘ ye 
will split me head intirely.” 

““O;I forgot ye had a head, mother; a cup 
of tea will fix it.” 

‘“*Here is some money, Mike. Just tell the 
grocer to send me two ounces of the best tay, 
and some bread, and a little sugar — ” 

‘Take away yer money. Haven’t Ia pocket- 
ful of the same, as a man should have that has 
a family to support?” 

The boy threw down a large handful of cents 
on the table to confirm his boast. 

“Don’t touch ’em, Pat, you rogue,” as his 
young brother made a dash at the pile. 
‘*Here’s a bright one I'll give ye, Pat, and 
T'll take ye along to buy a stick o’candy. 
Hold on, me boy; let’s have another look at 
it. Gold, by cracky!” 

‘‘Indade it is that, Mike,” said his mother, 
examining it. 

‘Five dollars. Hooray! Let’s all go up to 
Copeland’s, to ice cream and oysters. Come 
on, Pat.” 

‘‘ But where did you get it, Mike?” 

*“* How should I know who it is that throws 
gold bits round after such a fashion? Some- 
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body gave it to me fora cent, just as I did to 
Pat. Wait! Whist! .I saw the old fellow 
give me a new cent — watch-chain big as yer 
finger, and white vest. He won't miss it.” 

** Won't he, indade? Is it yours, now, or is 
it his? Answer me that,” said Bridget, quite 
sternly. 

‘Why, it isn’t mine, by right; but I’ve pos- 
session of the same, and the owner has taken 
his lave. When I'm a lawyer, I'll jist prove 
to ye that I’ve the best right to it.” 

‘Well, if ye keep it, and grow up a thafe, 
Mike, it’s no fault of mine. You should carry 
it in your pocket, an’ when ye see the mon 
again, jist ask him has he missed his po@ket- 
piece, and then it will be ahl right wid ye” 

Bridget Mulloney had a conscience, if she 
was a poor Irishwoman, and she wanted Mike 
to have one too, though five dollars was a 
great temptation to them both; for poverty 
like theirs was hard to bear. 

Mike was earning money bravely now, and 
many comforts found the way into their house 
through his hands; but both he and his moth- 
er said little about the schooling he was losing, 
and which he felt so badly about. He had it 
in his mind, however, to goto the free evening 
school when winter came. This was Mike's 
hardship. Not even his’ own mother knew 
what it cost him to give up the hope of a géod 
education, and go cheerfully at work, like a 
man, to help support the fatherless family. 

About a week after the discovery of the gold 
piece, somewhat to his disappointment, per- 
haps, Cracker saw ‘‘ Old Fatty,” as he termed 
him, coming down School Street. He put 
himself boldly in the stout man’s way. 

‘“*Have a paper, sir? Journal, Traveller, 
Herald!” 

The man shook his head. 

‘** You bought one of me the other day —” 

““T dare say; but I just bought one up the 
street.” 

‘* But I think there was some mistake about 
the change. Did you miss a gold piece? ” 

‘“Why, yes; Nelly’s five-dollar gold piece, 
her uncle John sent her from California. >I 
went to the jeweller’s the very next day to have 
a pin made of it, and no gold piece to be found. 
Just my luck, I said. I must have given it 
away to some rascal for a cent.” 

‘* Well, I guess not, mister, for you gave it 
to a gentleman, and that’s me, sir, and here it 
is. Here’s yer evenin’ Herald, Journal, Trav- 
eller,” deigning no further notice of the stout 
man, who stood quite overwhelmed at this ex- 
hibition of integrity, especially in an Irish 
newsboy. 
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‘*Look here, youngster,” said he, walking 
round him, to attract his attention; ‘ what 
shall I give you for your honesty?” 

“‘ Nothing at all. I don’t ask a cent for not 
being a thief. It’s your luck that you’ fell in 
my way, sir. Next time you throw round yer 
gold pieces, see that you're among honest fel- 
lers like me.” 

“Much obliged for your advice. 
luck that you fell in my way, perhaps. 
can I do for you?” 4 

“Well, if you insist upon it, give me your 
card, sir, and I will sell you a paper at your 
office, if it’s on my beat.” 

‘*Confound the little rascal!” thought Mr. 
Wales, for that was the name on the card. 
‘* How did he know I have an office, instead of 
a store? Call about five o'clock to-morrow, 
at — Tremont Street,” said he to Mike. 

“All right, sir. Have a paper, sir?” 

Cracker was at work again, for he never let 
a customer slip. 

*¢ Astonishing!” mused Mr. Wales. ‘‘One 
of those impudent, newsboys, too. I always 
count my change when I buy a paper, to see if 
they haven’t cheated me. Actually watching 
for me,'to return that gold piece. The honest 
little scamp! I'll pay him for it. Bright, too. 
Quick as a flash. Sold half a dozen papers 
while I stood there. ‘ My luck that I fell into 
his hands’” — with an inward chuckle— ‘I'll 
make it his luck.” 

The Old South clock was striking five when 
Cracker entered Mr. Wales's office next day 
with his papers. - 

*¢ Journal,” said the corpulent gentleman. 
‘*How much money can you make a day? 
What's your name?” 

*¢ Michael Mulloney — Cracker, for short — 
all the way from fifty cents to two dollars.” 

‘* And you go to the theatre, and treat your 
chums to oyster-stews and ale, when work is 
brisk, I suppose.” 

‘* Perhaps I do, and perhaps I don’t,” was 
the boy’s impertinent answer. 

By a more judicious. mode of questioning, 
however, Mr. Wales succeeded in learning 
something of the state of affairs at home — 
the feeble mother, the unsatisfied longing for 
school, and the young brother and sister de- 
pendent on his earnings. 

** Good evening, sir,” at length said Cracker. 
‘“‘ Biz is the word with me.” 

‘““Wait a moment, my bey.” Mr. Wales 
scratched away on a sheet of paper. ‘ Take 
this note to your mother.” He fumbled in 
his desk while he sealed it. 

Cracker gave the letter a shove down into 
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the bottom of his pocket, and went out crying 
his papers down the street. 

* Here, mother,” he said, on reaching home. 
‘Old Fatty’ sent you a letter. I gyess there’s 
fifty cents in it, for my honesty.” 

Mrs. Mulloney* opened it, and a hundred- 
dollar note fell out. She gave a startled cry 
of delight. 

A hundred dollars! Never in all her life 
before had she been the possessor of a hun- 
dred dollars. Mike fairly gasped with sur- 
prise. 

‘*O, Mike, Mike, isn’t that better than five 
dollars, now?” 

With much difficulty the two managed to 
spell out the letter. 


‘* DEAR MADAM: Please find enclosed one 
hundred dollars, not to reward, but to en- 
courage the honest principles of your son. 
Supply your present wants freely from this 
sum, and put the remainder in the bank for 
the benefit of your boy. Let him go to 
school next week, and I will call soon and see 
that you suffer no loss for want of his earn- 
ings. Yours truly, 

Horace WALEs.” 


Cracker would not have had Spider know it; 
but he did, yes, he actually did go behind the 
door and wipe his eyes several times on the 
towel. 

Next day he was missed from his beat, and 
it was rumored in Newsboys’ Alley that Crack- 
er was in luck for his honesty — had fallen heir 
to half a million, and gone to college. 

Mr. Wales was as good as his word. 


He 


actually called on Mrs. Mulloney, and was 
greatly astounded to find that honest people 


lived in such dismal and musty houses. So 
the Mulloneys soon moved into a light, airy 
tenement, owned by Mr. Wales, and no one 
ever came for the rent. A sewing machine 
found its way, all expenses paid, into their 
sitting-room, where Cracker daily walks in 
with his bundle of books, and finds his mother 
making shirts, instead of washing them, and 
dressed like a lady. 

Bridget Mulloney declares she thinks “it’s 
ahl a drame, and she don’t know her own b’y 
in his good clothes;” and she expects to wake 
up some morning in the old alley on Broad 
Street. 

This is a true story; so we cannot tell how 
Cracker grew up, and married the only 
daughter of Mr. Wales, and fell heir to his 
immense fortune, for he has done nothing of 
the kind. The simple fact of the case is, he is 
now in the High School, studying hard as he 
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can, preparing for college, and striving in 
every way to justify the good opinion of his 
patron. After he graduates at Harvard, and 
goes into business, if he wants to marry the 
heiressy I don’t know as we have any objec- 
tions, provided her father is willing, and she 
consents. 


AN ADVENTURE IN CENTRAL AMERIOA. 
BY WILLY WISP. 


E were helping uncle Ned whack bushes 

in one of his extensive pastures, when 
suddenly a tempest arose, and we sought 
shelter in a neighboring sheep-house; and, to 
avoid the splash of the heavily-falling drops, 
we ascended the ladder to the loft, and lay on 
the salt hay. 

“*T won’t ask you to guess what this sheep- 
house was originally, for I know you can't,” 
said uncle Ned. ‘It was once occupied by 
’Roland the Miser; and now I am, going to 
tell you a story.” 

We were all pleased, of course, for uncle 
Ned was never known to tell a poor one. 

** When I was a young man,” said he, filling 
his pipe, ‘‘ being very fond of roving, I once 
engaged to go in search of the remains of 
Captain Comfort Barstow, who sailed from 
New London the very day that Nap Bona- 
parte embarked for Elba. The vessei was 
wrecked somewhere on the coast of Central 
America, and the widow Barstow offering me 
a valuable purse if I would obtain any infor- 
mation respecting the captain’s fate, I was 
plucky or foolish enough to take passage as 
cook in.a coaster bound for Aspinwall, and 
from that point foot it towards Yucatan, hav- 
ing learned enough Spanish lingo to enable 
me to make the necessary inquiries with re- 
gard to the lamented captain. 

**Now, it often happens that when you are 
seeking for one thing, you stumble over some- 
thing else quite as desirable, without finding the 
thing sought. So it was with me. I wanted 
the prize offered by the widow Barstow badly 
enough. But Iam getting ahead of my story. 
After seeking a long while in vain for the de- 
sired intelligence, I chanced one day to come 
to the ruins of Copan, —the same city which 
Mr. Stephens purchased for fifty dollars, and 
got a clear title by displaying his diplomatic 
buttons. ; 

“Fagged out by traveling, I determined to 
rest here a few days, and amuse myself exam- 
ining the ruins, having first made arrangement 
for cheap board with one Don Antonio, who 
lived near. The next morning I borrowed a 
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hammock of the Don, which fastening to the 
lower limbs of some trees, I lay in it, and slept, 
and built air-castles alternately. 

“Eating heartily of tortillas for dinner, I 
returned to the dense woods, and spent the 
afternoon in examining the broad terraces, the 
curious idols, and the various other fragments 
of the ruins. Every idol, I noticed, had an 
altar near it, with a death’s head carved on it; 
and some of the altars had grooves in their 
tops, intended, without doubt, for the blood of 
the poor victims of sacrifice to flow into. 

**On the fourth day of my acting the part of 
an antiquary I got into the hammock, as usual, 
to take a short snooze. The desire arose in 
my breast to become rich. Then I thought of 
the ruined city around me. ‘ Where,’ said I, 
‘ where now are the gay forms, the proud war- 
riors, the stately orators, the ambitious youths, 
and beautiful maidens that once walked these 
streets, worshipped in these temples, or ha- 
rangued on these terraces? They are gone 
from earth forever; while the parrot that chat- 
ters above their ashes fails to enlighten us of 
their language in his mimicry!’ 

* While employed with such reflections on the 
vanity of worldly wishes, I at last fell asleep, 
but was soon awakened by a surging noise, 
as of wind rushing through the trees. Hearing 
the cracking of branches, I thought the woods 
were on fire; but it proved to be the passing 
by ofa troop of monkeys on the tops of the trees. 
They were evidently having a grandtime. But 
a couple of young ones were so jolly, that in 
their antics they tumbled into my hammock, 
clinched together like a couple of wrestling 
kittens. As soon as they felt my contact they 
screamed and jumped out on the earth. My 
eyes following them, I saw that they disap- 
peared in a hole in the ground, under a mas- 
sive stone pile. My curiosity being aroused, I 
alighted from my hammock, and removing 
some stones around the hole, I discovered a 
sepulchral cavity, which I entered. Frorn this 
sepulchre.to the river (on which the city had 
been built) was an underground passage, 
through which, by lying flat, I crawled in 
further pursuit of the frightened monkeys. 
What the use of this passage had been I could 
not conjecture, unless some cannibal creature 
from the river was allowed access to it to prey 
upon the dead bodies of criminals. 

‘On entering the tomb, I scrutinized it more 
closely. A few remains of bones and reddish 
earthen ware were all I could find in it. But, 
just as I was feeling my way out from one of the 
corners, I was horrified to find my hand press- 
ing on a squirming snake; and, in starting 
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back suddenly at the instant, I threw myself 
so forcibly against a side of the tomb that a 
thin stone was removed from its place by the 
shock, disclosing to view an excavation re- 
sembling an oven, and full of ornamented 
stone pots. Enough light was thrown upon 
the pots to enable me to discern them perfectly 
well, and my eyes at once assured me that the 
hideous reptile, that a moment before I would 
have cursed, had thrown into my possession a 
fortaine; for the pots were full to the brim with 
gold! Trembling with excitement, I removed 
one of the pots to the light, and examined the 
treasure. It contained rude, miniature images 
of idols, altars, and crocodiles’ heads. There 
were four pots besides this, which were found 
to contain golden imitations of ‘animals and 
birds; there could be no doubt about the ma- 
terial; its color and weight told the story. 

‘‘ The question now arose, how was I to con- 
vey the treasure home to New England? I 
wished that some tremendous roc, such as 
dropped Sindbad in the valley among the 
diamonds, might come to my rescue; and for 
a minute I think I was delirious with joy, for I 
faintly remember crying out, ‘Ho! thou great 
American eagle! Hither direct thy flight, and 
lift me out with my gold, and transport me to 
the land of my fathers!’ 

‘“*Reason, however, soon returned to its 
throne, and I began to debate the question as 
to the conveyance of the treasure with renewed 
interest; and with this consideration my mind 
was so intensely occupied that I could make but 
a poor feint of eating at the supper table that 
evening; and the Don, noticing my absent- 
mindedness, insisted on my consulting some 
medico for the relief of the supposed illness. 

“ But I must not weary you with the particu- 
lars here. Howl finally succeeded in getting 
my treasure transported, by means of mules, 
to the Mantagua River, without awakening 
suspicion; how I secured a couple of boatmen 
to row me and my.‘ box of curiosities’ down 
to Omoa; how I found passage from that port to 
New York, and from New York home, —I will 
not here relate in detail. Suffice it to say, that 
I managed to have the box of treasure secreted 
in the house of Roland the Miser, for I did not 
think that I was old enough yet to spend or 
use the gold with discretion. Roland and I 
were good friends, and he promised to keep 
the matter a secret. For six years the box was 
kept in this very loft, and I was the richest per- 
son within the radius of a Rodman shot; and 
no one was the wiser for it but Roland and 
myself. 

‘*Much to my surprise, however, when I at 
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last informed the miser that I would like my 
box, he refused to let me have it unless I would 
give him half of it. I had promised him five 
thousand dollars for keeping it, but with this 
he was now dissatisfied. In vain did I remind 
him of the bargain; and I was compelled to 
throw out a hint respecting the assistance of 
an officer. 

“ ¢ You will find it not an easy matter to prove 
that it is your property,’ said Roland, with an 
easy, confident air truly alarming. ‘ Besides, 
whoever goes up those stairs never comes down 
alive again.’ 

‘* What course to take nowI could not de- 
cide upon. It was very well known that two 
of the stairs leading to the miser's attic were 
trap-doors, but whch those two were it had 
been impossible for any one to learn, since 
Roland never ascended them in the presence 
of another, and no one had had an opportunity 
to notice the ones he skipped in the ascent. If 
I could ascertain the dangerous stairs, I could 
engage two or three of my comrades to assist 
me in removing the box by force. In a few 
days I hit upon an expedient. As it grew 
dusky one evening I entered the abode of the 
miser, and found him, as usual, pounding 
away on his lap-stone. Leaving him a pair 
of shoes to tap, as a blind, when I went out I 
stopped in the entry where the stairs were, and 
quietly strewed torpedoes over the stairway. 
Roland did not observe me, for, on entering 
the premises a few days after to get my shoes, 
I observed that the torpedoes had exploded on 
every one of the stairs except the third and 
fifth, for the scars left by the powder were dis- 
tinctly traceable. Going to bed without a 
light, as was his wont, the miser had trod 
upon the torpedoes and caused them to ex- 
plode. 

‘It was an easy matter to engage the ser- 
vices of three stout fellows, for fifty dollars 
apiece, to help me remove the treasure. At 
the appointed time we marched in, Roland of- 
fering not the least resistance. Weclimbed the 
stairs, stepping over the third and fifth, and 
reached the attic; but the box was not there! 
Roland had been too sharp for us. He had 
anticipated my design, and removed the-treas- 
ure. Failing to find my possessions, I had the 
miser arrested for theft, and thrown into prison, 
where he died without leaving any clew to the 
concealment of the box of gold.” 

‘*And did you ever find it?” we asked. 

“Yes, boys,” returned uncle Ned; ‘and 
wise heads will laugh at me, I suppose, when 
I tell them ow I found it. After looking for it 
in every corner to no purpose, I was one morn- 
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ing sitting on the steps of the miser’s late 
abode, when I saw a boy slinging nails witha 
sling. This reminded me of the time when I 
used to find an arrow or dart by throwing 
another in the air, and looking for the lost one 
where the latter fell. 

*** Boy, come here,’ I said. The boy came, 
and, putting a nail in the sling, and stepping 
away from the house, I slung the nail up in 
the air in ‘a vertical direction. It went up 
humming, and presently returned and struck 
the house of the miser. ‘The gold is some- 
where about that house!’ I exclaimed; and, 
sure enough, by ripping up the floor under the 
stairsya dry well was discovered, and the long 
lost box at the bottom.” 

‘* How much was there in it?” we asked. 

**Enough,” said uncle Ned, ‘to buy this 
farm, half of a western railroad, with a plenty 
left to support an asylum for lame children. But 
besides this there were three boots there nearly 
filled with Mexican dollars, amassed by the 
miser, and a human skeleton, supposed to be- 
long to some burglar who had broken into the 
house and been precipitated into the deep well 
by one of the trap-doors.” 

There the story ended. The sun broke forth, 
the sheep below got up and stretched, and ven- 
tured out again to graze; while uncle Ned, 
consulting his watch, declared that it was 
“high time” to go to supper. 


—___>—___——- 


Few people are aware of the singular 
power of sudden fright upon brute animals. 
We knew of a horse which fell dead at the 
sight of a locomotive. We have an incident 
to record still more wonderful. A countryman 
discovered in his yard three dogs at play. 
Having a great horror of dogs, especially 
when they encroached upon his premises, he 
approached them stealthily, and shouted at 
the top of his voice. Two of the animals 
leaped as if they had received a shock of 
electricity, and vanished; the third dropped 
dead. This anecdote is literally true. 


— Tue title of Jady is derived from the 
Anglo-Saxon, and literally signifies giver of 
bread ; for it was the custom, at the time of 
the Plantagenets, and previously, for ladies of 
distinction and wealth, regularly to distribute 
money and food to the poor. 


—— A writer has said, “ Jesting is not un- 
lawful, if it trespasseth not in quantity, quali- 
ty, or season.” Harmless mirth is the best 
cordial for the cure of low spirits and melan- 
choly. 
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DIRECTIONS. — Words in SMALL CAPTTALS should 
be emphasized; words in CAPITALS should be 
strongly emphasized. The numbers refer to the ges- 
tures represented in the margin; and when followed 
by the sign +, the position should be continued to the 
next number. The gesture should correspond with the 
emphasis. The asterisks * indicate the more important 
rhetorical pauses. 


.A PLEA FOR BOOTS. 


REAT Homer sang of men like 
1Gops, 

Who fought like *BEars, and feared 
no odds; 

And ‘VIRGIL, too, a DEATHLEsS 
3FAME 

Has given to things else wanting 
name; 

And Mitton, too, in LOFTIEST 
3VERSE, 

Has tuned Huis harp to sing the 
curse 

Which Adam’s sin on *man had 
brought, 

When first forbidden fruit he sought! 

‘tGREAT ‘tpEEDS have ‘sELDOM 
lacked a pen 

To hand them down to after ken, 

Though ‘some had nearly passed 
their time 

Before they found a place in rhyme; 

Which proves ®aGAINn that modest 
worth 

Is still o’erlooked on sinful earth. 

It *Boots not what the critics say, — 

My song is **NoT a ’BooTLEss * lay! 

*+] SING OF BooTS! that useful gear, 

Which *PROUD MANKIND are prone 
to wear; 

- And though they hold a *tHuMBLE 
place, 

Of all great deeds they form the 
*BASE! 

And yet they ne’er approach a 
ScROWN, 

For all conspire to keep them down! 

I take my harp with trembling 
string; 

The Muse assists and plumes her 
wing, 

And soars *aLorT in untried ways 

To sing their virtues and their praise. 

Their *vator, first, my care disputes, 

For what is valor without *soors? 


tc When Cesar passed the Rubicon, 


He first made sure his ‘**Boots 
‘twERE ‘ON; 





And when he reached the farther ®sHorgE, : 
His boots, as usual, went before! 
Without his boot, the ancient knight 
Had nought to *spurR him in the fight; 
Who ne’er on *HEEx did turn before 

The pair that dread Achilles wore, 
Forgetful of their sacred trust, 

Behind him looked, and bit the *pust. 
When hostile cannon loudest roar, 

And leaden bullets thickest pour, 
Without the aid of COWARD *tLEG 

They ne’er were known to stir a ‘PEG; 
For sure they'd think it quite **UNPRETTY 
To quit the field and leave the *BooT-kE! | 


My ‘Boots refuse to longer stay, 
And so, with me, will WALK AWAY. 


te 


Tue Potsons.oFr MITHRIDATES. — History 
relates that Mithridates, king of Pontus, B. C. 
120, finding that he was constantly the object 
of intrigues and conspiracies in his court, 
devoted himself early in life to the study 
of poisons, and discovered an antidote of so 
potent a quality that it would counteract the 
effect of the most noxious substances. Being 
once upon the point of falling into the hands 


of his enemies, he took a very subtle and’ 


active poison which he always carried with 
him, but it proved to be powerless upon a body 
so long accustomed to the antidote. In allu- 
sion to this story, Dumas says, ‘‘ Calumny has 
exhausted all its venom upon my person: it 
could not hurt me. It was for me no more 
than the Jorsons of Mithridates.” Ww. 


— A voc, which had been accustomed to 
go with his master regularly to church, con- 
tinued to go there by himself every Sunday 
for a whole year, while the edifice was under 
repair and divine services were not held. 
Whenever he could he would get into the 
family pew, and there pass the proper time. 
His instinct enabled him to perceive the occa- 


sion and to measure the regular time, but it , 


could carry him no farther — a remarkable 
exemplification of the difference between in- 
stinct and reason. 


— Tue Anglo-Saxons desired their chil- 
dren to be dauntless and apt for the two chief 
occupations of their future life — war and the 
chase. It was a usual trial of a child’s cour- 
age to place him on a sloping roof of a build- 
ing, and if, without screaming or terror, he 
held fast, he was styled a stout hero or brave 
boy. 
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OUR NATIONAL GAME. 

Professional Clubs. 

HAT class of clubs, who, by hiring first- 

class players, and engaging in games for 
the sole purpose of deriving pecuniary benefit 
therefrom, have earned the title of ‘‘ profes- 
sionals,” will be quite numerous next season. 
They will be found in all the large cities, and 
the rivalry that must, in consequence, spring 
up, as to which city has the best club, will be 
productive of many exciting contests next 
year. The following list, giving the names of 
the clubs of this class already in existence, with 
the mode adopted to compensate the players, 
will doubtless be of interest to a large propor- 
tion of Our Boys : — 


Atlantic of Brooklyn, 
Athletic of Philadelphia, 
Eckford of Brooklyn, 
Irvington of Irvington, 
Keystones of Philadelphia, 
Olympic of Baltimore, 
Olympic of Philadelphia, 
Union of Lansingburg, 
Cincinnati of Cincinnati, 
Chicago of Chicago, 
Kentucky of Louisville, 
Mutual of New York, 
Maryland of Baltimore, 
National of Washington, government offices. 
Olympic of Washington, - 


* share gate-money. 


regular salary. 
“ 


“c 
“cc 


oe 


“c“ 


The above list will no doubt receive numer- 
ous additions by the time the season opens. 
The whole nine of the Cincinnati Club of Cin- 
cinnati, O. (Red Stockings), have been re- 
engaged for next season, and they will have 
two more professional players as substitutes. 
A New York paper gives the following as the 
salaries the professional players want next 
season: Catchers, Pitchers, and Short Stops, 
$2000; First Basemen, $1500; Second Base- 
men, $2500; Third Basemen, $3000; and 
Fielders, $1500. 

George Wright, of the Red Stockings, was 
offered $2000 by the Directors of the Chicago 
Club to go there and captain their nine, but 
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he wisely preferred to remain with his old 
comrades of last season. F 


Base Ball in the South. 


We are glad to perceive a growing interest 
in our national game in the southern portion 
of our country, and that the prospects are good 
for a very lively season in that section the 
coming summer. The Mutual Club of New 
York, who are now making a tour of the prin- 
cipal cities, are meeting with a hearty recep- 
tion; and the flame which they kindle will be 
fanned into a blaze by the visit of the Red 
Stockings, which is soon to follow. The game 
has been played to some extent in that section 
the past year, but it has yet to attain that 
popularity that distinguishes it north and 
west. The youth of the south are denied the 
opportunities of enjoying many sports that are 
prevalent in this part of our land. Skating 
and sleighing are excluded, and also many 
other sports, which are of too vigorous a na- 
ture for their warm climate; but with base 
ball for the young men and croquet for the 
ladies, both have a healthful out-door recrea- 
tion that may be played the whole year round. 


Base Ball Notes. 


Chapman and Pearce, it is now stated, will 
remain with the Atlantics. 

The Eckford Club will be minus the services 
of nearly all of their last year’s players next 
season. 

James Wood has accepted the captaincy of 
the Chicago Nine. Fred Tracey will play left 
field for the same club. Nelson and Patterson 
have joined the Mutuals, and Pinkham and 
Hodes will probably go to Washington. 

All this goes to show that the professional 
business is killing clubs that have not an ex- 
haustless treasury. 

The Trimountains of Boston deny that they 
are to pay a professional nine next season. 

The controversy between many of the New 
York papers as to the right of the Red Stock- 
ings to the title of championship is quite sharp, 
and is very amusing, when we consider that 
that club have made no claim to the title. 

Fred Crane, of the Atlantics, has given up 
ball playing, and gone into business. 


Answer to Inquirer. 


SkxaTEer. Callie Curtis is the champion 
skater of America, he having won the title 
from Frank Swift last winter. He is a re- 
markable skater, and is doubtless superior to 
any professional in the country. 

Miss Carrie Moore is the acknowledged 
‘queen of skaters. 
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ANSWERS. 


12. L (50) on D (500) (Bridge) — London 
Bridge. 13. Misanthrope. 14. Funeral. 15. 
Napoleon Bonaparte. 16. Telegraph. 17. 
Charades. 18. (Sweep) (beef o’er ewe) (row) 
n (door) — Sweep before your own door. 
19. Cas(t)e. 20. G(r)ay. 21. Ma(u)ry. 22. 
S(w)ift. 23. M(a)rs. 24. Hanging Rock. 
25. Aden, Adel. 26. Albany, Albano. 27. 
Elbe, Elba. 28. Wales, Walet. 29. Moscos, 
Moscow. 30. Puebla, Pueblo. 31.. Rhodez, 
Rhodes. 32. Sanguy, Sangus. 33. Bassas, 
Bassac. 





DovusLe ACROSTIC. 


The initials and finals form the names of 
two rivers in Europe, which have their sources 
in the same mountains : — 

35. 1. Acity in New York. 2. A girl’s name. 
3. Is used in washing. 4. Aboy’sname. 5.A 


Bible name. Specs & Cure. 





CHARADE. 


36. Said Tom, one day, in frantic glee, 
I’ve found the /irs¢ up in this tree; 

The second fell from off my hair 

As I ran down to meet him there. 

Tom climbed the tree; the first he found 
Within the wole, all safe and sound. 


Max. 


HippEN Worps. 
“6 The Sick-List.” 


38. Daughter of Eve, repent! 39. He killed 
a dog outright. 40. The toucan certainly is 
not a handsome bird. 41. Me used Hostetter’s 
Stomach Bitters. 42. If you begin to drink 
the mint-julep, rosy health will soon desert 
you. 43. De Foe wrote a book entitled the 
“Plague in London.” 44. The last “‘h” 
makes “ heart” ‘ hearth.” 

EmpirE STATE. 


45. GEOGRAPHICAL REBUS. 


A ) 
—CREDO- 


ENIGMA. 


46. It is composed of 14 letters. The 3, 12, 
1,11 istoslay. The 7, 13,14 is a boy’s nick- 
name. The 5, 2.9 is large. The 10, 12, 6, 4,8 
is an enticer. The whole is a proverb. 

HECTOR. 


GEOGRAPHICAL QUESTION. 


47- 1000 I 50 o. — What town? 
GeorGe GIMNEY. 
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OME of Our Boys and Girls are very 

inquisitive, especially I. N. Quisitive, — 
impetuous youth, — who wants to know the 
name of our ‘‘ assistant editor.” His name is 
* legion,” comprising every subscriber, every 
reader, every one who writes us a letter, or 
sends us a kind word. Our army of “assist- 
ants” is great, and continually greater; and 
the bright ideas, capital suggestions, and 
sharp thoughts that come pouring into our 
room, and cover our table as snow-flakes 
cover the ground, — all these are reckoned as 
co-workers. So keep on, all ye young editors; 
the number never will be so large that we 
shall not wish it larger. 
we will say, that there is one who thinks he 
works for the boys and girls almost as hard as 
Oliver Optic, but he is so modest that he 
shrinks from public gaze. 

Junius, you must have pity on our eyes; we 
don’t want to be considered old, but your re- 
buses in pencil-marks are too dim. — Venango 
has his hands full; he reads all the juvenile 
~agazines published, wants to try authorship, 
to correspond with Downsey, Specs, Monsieur, 
Alert, Quiz, &c., &c.; is getting up a “ rous- 
ing club” (will shake hands with him on 
that), and shows his good sense by thinking 
our Magazine the best in the world. We and 
Hannah wink at each other, as much as to 
say, “* That boy knows what's what!” — Ari- 
zona sends us some verses on the names that 
appear in the Letter Bag. We have made 
worse ourselves ; so he may feel encouraged. 

Empire State has errands for us to do in Eu- 
rope: we will present his regards to the com- 
modore, if we hail the ‘‘ Academy Ship;” but 
Napoleon will not want to spare us a lock of 
his hair, nor one of his teeth; he needs all he 
has of each, although he would gratify us as 
soon as any one; at least, he has not told us 
to the contrary. — F. R. Allen may send his 
“club” to our publishers, Lee & Shepard; 
they will take the most clubbing with the 
least ado of any men we know. We have no 
arrangement for clubbing with the New York 
Weekly. 


But, very privately, : 
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The whole tribe of jackasses bray for a res- 
pite, for the rebus-makers have used the poor 
creatures so much lately, that they appeal to 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals. — Tommy Toots, your uncle is proud 
of you. How many other boys will send a 
club of sixteen ? — Warsaw will find a letter for 
him in the post-office. — Brewer’s Oology of 
North America is out of print. We recom- 
mend Samuels’ Birds of New England. — Vio- 
let’s double acrostic charade is ingenious, and 
we may find room for it.— Joseph A. Bailey, of 
Waterbury, Ct., earned the money with which 
to pay for our Magazine, and he will therefore 
prize it the more. How many other boys will 
‘* go and do likewise ?’? 

Specs & Dexter have some puzzles laid by 
for use. — Pen Holder will find it a good rule 
always to do his dest. Send us the best in 
your collection, and not, as you say, “the 
poorest.” — Hurricane can blow us another re- 
bus. — Fred Brown's rebus is very neatly drawn, 
but is rather too easy for Our Boys and Girls. 
The fact is, it takes a pretty difficult puzzle to 
puzzle them. Keep on trying, Fred, and you 
will yet succeed; you know we and our readers 
know no such word as fail. 

Middy is good, but not hard enough. We 
have written thus far, and, to our sorrow, 
come upon several letters and puzzles in 
pencil. Nouse, young friends; pencil marks 
are so easily erased or blurred, that we have 
been obliged to make a rule not to accept 
them. — Phol D. Rolle is on the right track, 
and will, ere long, merit a place in print. — 
James A. Wolf sends word to Bob Barry that 
he will beat him next time in answering 
prize puzzles. — Isabella Whitney’s puzzle is 
so neatly drawn, that, although easy, we must 
use it. 

WisH CORRESPONDENTS. — Junius, Station 
A, Boston. — H. Sargent, Haverhill, Mass. 
\(birds’ eggs). — Venango, Box 438, Meadville, 
Pa.— F. E. Mead (Arizona) wants to exchange 
autographs; address 26 Charlton Street, N.Y. 
— Post M. Aster; Box 300, Oneonta, N. Y. — 
Cochituate, Newtonville, Mass., Box 55. — 
O..O., Jr., Box 8, Bergen City, N. J.—C. Van 
Kewren, Box 23, Bergen City, N. J. — E. W. 
Vreeland, Box 8, Bergen City, N. J.— Don 
Quixote, 1629 Wallace Street, Philadelphia, 
wants letters from young artists. — Ned Nev- 
ins (E. G. Traubd) wants letters from amateur 
printers and publishers. — Samson, Marion, 
Marion County, O., Box 25.— Tommy Top- 
pleton (F. N. Banker, Fayetteville, Texas). — 
Harry Howard, Drawer 79, Oberlin, O.— 
Charlie Robins, Toledo, O. 
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OLIVER OPTIC, Editor. 








TWO RICH MEN. 


HE rich men among the ancients could 

hardly be compared, in the nominal 
amount of their wealth, with many of our 
modern millionnaires. But if we count by the 
amount of other things which their money 
would purchase, a part of this difference dis- 
appears. 

It would be difficult to say who was the 
wealthiest of all the ancients, but we have the 
names of two men who must have taken high 
rank among this class of men. 

_The second in extent of the great empires 
of antiquity was that of the Persians under 
Darius Hystaspes (B. C. 521-485), and Xerxes, 
his successor. Now, when Xerxes had made 
his immense preparations to invade Greece, 
and had marched his army as far as Celene, 
a city of Phrygia, he and his whole army 
were entertained there in a most magnificent 
fashion by a certain Pythius, a Lydian, who 
lived in that city. Pythius offered at the same 
time to give the king a sum of moncy for the 
war. Xerxes, upon the mention of, money, 
turned to the Persians who stood by, and 
asked of them, ‘* Who is this Pythius, and 
what wealth has he, that he should venture 
on such an offer as this?” They answered 
him, “This is the man, O king, who gave 
thy father Darius the golden plane tree and 
likewise the goiden vine, and he is still the 
wealthiest man we know of in all the world 
excepting thee.” 

_ The sum of money — gold and silver — 
which Pythius offered to the king fell a little 
short of twenty-five millions of dollars in our 
coin. And he thought, as he said, that with- 
out this money, his slaves and his estates in 
land would be enough for him. This, too, was 
after he had entertained one of the largest ar- 
mies of which we have any record. 

Herodotus reckons the Asiatic portion of the 
land forces, counting fighting men only, at one 
million eight hundred thousand men; the non- 
combatants were also numerous; and much 
the larger part of this army must have been 
at Celene. 

But a dinner for the king and his fifteen 
thousand attendants cost four hundred talents, 
or near half a million of our money. What, 





then, must have been the expense of a ‘‘ mag- 
nificent ".entertainment for the whole army? 

Of the wealthy Romans, Marcus Licinius 
Crassus is the best known. It was with this 
Crassus that Cesar and Pompey formed the 
political combination known as the first tri- 
umvirate. His name became, in after times, 
proverbial among his countrymen as the rich- 
est of the Romans. He, too, gave an enter- 
tainment; he fed the poor of Rome at ten 
thousand tables, and at each table were twelve 
persons. Besides this, he fed the citizens of 
that city, the most populous of ancient cities, 
at free cost for three months. 

Crassus makes a larger figure than Pythius, 
with considerably less money. Pliny gives 


Crassus between eight and nine millions of 
our money, but forgets to say whether these 
figures are only for the gold and silver, or in- 
clude slaves, houses, and lands. 


———_2—_——_ 


— Some of our most trivial customs are 
remains of old superstitions, and we now and 
then follow a custom without knowing the 
reason for it. For example, we sometimes see 
men, when about to strike a blow, or to use 
strong exertion, spit, or make as if spitting, 
in their hands. If we go back eighteen hun- 
dred years, we find a reason for this custom. 
“What we are going to say is marvellous,” 
says Pliny, ‘‘ but it may easily be tested by 
experiment. If a person repents of a blow 
given to another, either by the hand or with a 
missile, he has nothing to do but to spit at 
once into the palm of the hand that inflicted 
the blow, and all feelings of resentment will 
be instantly alleviated in the person struck. 
Some persons, however, before making an 
effort, spit in the hand in the manner above 
stated; in order to make the blow heavier.” 


— THERE were exceptions to the general 
rule of low prices in ancient times. In the 
early days of Rome, a war-horse was worth 
ten thousand pounds of copper, which either 
indicates a high price for horses or a low price 
for copper. The Greek Alcibiades had a dog 
of uncommon size and beauty, whose tail he 
cut off, to give the Athenians something to 
talk about. This dog cost him some twelve 
hundred dollars. . 


— A Roman lady named Fabiola, in the 
fourth century, founded at Rome, as an act 
of penance, the first public hospital; and the 
charity planted by that woman's hand over- 
spread the world, and will alleviate to the end 
of time the darkest anguish of humanity. / 





